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thought to the greatest elegance of expression, and
possesses the singular and happy talent of treating the
abstrusest subjects not only with the most perfect per-
spicuity, but with the most lively eloquence." (Was
it the religious prejudice against Hume that left his
name unmentioned in the Theory 1) All four were in a
greater or less degree utilitarians. But Smith denies
that the perception of a distinction between virtue and
vice originates in the utility of the one and the dis-
advantageousness of the other. Hume would explain
all virtues by their usefulness to oneself or society.
But Smith only regards utility as a powerful additional
reason for approving virtue and virtuous actions. It
influences our ideas of virtue, as custom and fashion
influence our ideas of beauty. Usefulness is seldom
the first grotmd of approval, and "it seems impossible
that we should have no other reason for praising a man
than that for which we commend a chest of drawers."
Even our approval of public spirit arises at first rather
from a feeling of its magnificence and splendour than
of its utility to the nation, though a sense of utility
greatly strengthens our approval. Adam. Smith notes,
by the way, what Hume had not observed, that the fit-
ness of a thing to produce its end is often more admired
than the end itself. Most people prefer order and
tidiness to the utility which they are intended to
promote.

Buckle has remarked on a contrast between Smith's
theory of morals and his theory of economics. In
the first, sympathy is the premise, and he works out the
principle of sympathy to its logical conclusions. In the
fiPealth of Nation, on the contrary, the word sympathy
scarcely occurs. He assumes self-interest as the sole